xxviii                      Introduction.

The lever of financial control, already applied to enforce
ecclesiastical reform at home, was now employed to press
upon the  government  a  definite  policy  abroad.     Partly
through a natural reluctance to incur pecuniary responsi-
bility, partly from a sense of its own unfitness to deal with
the complexities of foreign affairs, Parliament had hitherto
abstained from interference in the  relations of the state
with foreign powers.   Along with the control of the military
and naval forces, the conduct of these relations was regarded
as within  the  special  province  of the  crown.     But the
dangers to which Protestantism was now exposed, coupled
no doubt with the prospect of commercial and colonial gain
at the expense of their ancient enemy, led the representatives
of the nation to depart once for all from this attitude of
reserve.    They now demanded nothing less than a decisive
voice in the conduct of foreign affairs.    The step thus taken
involved the House of Commons in the most serious quarrel
with the monarchy that had yet occurred.    The 'fiery and
popular spirits J (p. 310), who ventured to discuss matters of
state, religion and foreign policy, applied their privilege of
free speech to uses hitherto unknown,  and refused to be
silenced at the bidding of the crown.     "When James tore
their protest from the journals of the House (p.  313),  lie
called in question the most essential liberties of Parliament
and threatened its very existence as a free assembly.    Cir-
cumstances, however,  were  too strong for  him,  and   the
failure of his foreign diplomacy compelled him to yield.   The
control thus gained, if it was to become effective, involved
of necessity a voice in the application of public funds.    The
negative right  of refusing  taxes was  a very  inadequate
method of giving  a positive direction  to foreign policy.
Hence the  adoption of the system afterwards known as
appropriation of supply (p. 278).    This momentous change
had hardly taken place when James I died.    Its importance
was recognized by his son, but Charles, failing to perceive
that it was inevitable,  set himself to  recall his father's
concessions and to drive -Parliament from the position it